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June 25th, 1849. 

REV. HUMPHREY LLOYD, D. D., President, in the 

Chair. 

Rev. Dr. Todd read a paper by Rev. Dr. Hincks, on the 
Khorsabad Inscriptions, &c. 

This paper begins with pointing out the relationship of the 
character used at Khorsabad to those of the other kinds of cu- 
neatic writings ; all of which, with the exception of the first 
Persepolitan, the author considers to be connected together. 
The Khorsabad characters correspond to the complicated la- 
pidary characters in the great inscription at the India House, 
in the same manner as it was shown in a former paper that the 
third Persepolitan characters do. They differ, however, in 
most instances, from these; and it requires some attention to 
the manner in which they are used, and to the words which 
are common to the different classes of inscriptions, to avoid 
falling occasionally into serious error. The language of all 
these inscriptions is nearly the same, as is proved by the oc- 
currence of the same words, preformatives, and pronominal 
affixes in all of them. The Van inscriptions contain many 
words found in the Assyrio-Babylonian, but not the prefor- 
matives of verbs nor pronominal affixes ; on the other hand, 
they have case-endings attached to the nouns, and verbal ter- 
minations, which characterize an Indo-European language. 
The second Persepolitan characters resemble the Khorsabad 
ones less closely than the others do ; but in the great majo- 
rity of instances the connexion between them can be traced. 
The language of these inscriptions differs decidedly from those 
of the other classes. Having exhibited specimens of the cor- 
responding characters in the several kinds of writing, and 
explained the system by which he represents in European 
characters their several sounds, he proceeds to illustrate by 
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examples the several kinds of ideographs, including determina- 
tive signs. The reading of the names of Babylon, Assyria, and 
Jerusalem, and of the royal names of Nebuchadnezzar the 
Great, and his father, of Esarchaddon, who built the south- 
west palace at Nimrud, Sennacherib, who built the palace at 
Kouyunjik, and his father, who built the palace at Khorsabad, 
are fully discussed. The author then proceeds to consider the 
chronological order of the inscriptions. Those which are en- 
graved on the reverses of many of the slabs were cut before 
the others, and then rejected ; the slab being turned, and a new 
inscription engraved on its other face. This is easily accounted 
for by supposing that, in the course of his reign, the position 
of the king was materially altered. Now it appears that on 
the reverses of the slabs he is not spoken of as being in pos- 
session of Babylon ; nor is Nebo, the peculiar god of the Ba- 
bylonians, mentioned among the other gods. In the inscrip- 
tions found in front, Nebo is named with high honour, and 
authority over Babylon is claimed. The builder of the palace 
does not, however, term himself " king" of Babylon, but uses 
a different name. The custom of appointing dependent kings 
is illustrated by various examples, and the conclusion arrived 
at is, that this king, having conquered Babylon, appointed a 
dependent king. The date of this conquest is fixed as 731b. c. 
when Chinzirus and Porus are said to have commenced their 
reign. Chinzirus was the Khorsabad king, of whose name it 
is shown that it is a possible corruption ; and Porus was the 
dependent Assyrian king of Babylon. His name is identified 
with Pul, that of a former king of Assyria. It is shown that the 
date of this conquest was subsequent to the tenth year of the 
reign of Chinnilin, and before his fifteenth, probably about 
the thirteenth. This would place his accession in 744, which 
cannot be much astray. His contemporaries were Bocchoris, 
King of Egypt, and Gita, King of Ethiopia, the reading of 
which four names is explained. The last is identified with the 
Zit of Africanus. The Egyptian chronology subsequent to 
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these kings is shown to be consistent with the data derived 
from the canon of Ptolemy ; and a comparative view of Assy- 
rian, Babylonian, Jewish, and Egyptian reigns concludes the 
paper. 



Mr. William K. Sullivan read, by permission of the Aca- 
demy, the following notice on the Chemical History of Pollen 
of Plants. 

" The object of the present memoir is merely to bring be- 
fore the notice of the Academy a few of the results at which I 
have arrived in the course of a long series of researches on the 
chemical nature of the pollen of plants. I hope to have the 
honour of laying before the Academy, at its next meeting in 
November, a detailed account of all the results which I have 
obtained. 

" Hitherto I have examined the subject only in two points 
of view, viz., the proximate analysis, and the action of nitric 
acid on pollenin. 

" If pollen be treated with ether until nothing further is 
dissolved, and if the ether be distilled off, an oil is obtained hav- 
ing all the properties of an acid. In all the pollens which 1 have 
examined I have found this to be the case ; in no instance 
could I detect the presence of glycerine. This is the only 
case with which I am acquanted, in the whole vegetable king- 
dom, of the existence of a free oily acid. The presence of this 
oily acid in pollens has evidently an intimate connexion with 
the office which they perform in vegetation. Fritsche,* in 
speaking of the question as to whether the pollen-sac contains 
granules of different chemical compositions, and which of these 
granules is necessary to the function of fructification, says, 
that from his experiments he can only draw the probably er- 
roneous conclusion that the oil-globules exist in every pollen, 
and that they are necessary for fructification, while the other 



* Ueber den Pollen, Petersburg!!, 1837, p. 33. 



